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ABSTRACT 

This report, authorized by the Food and Nutrition Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, contains information on the School Meals 
Initiative for Healthy Children (SMI), a reform of school-meals programs 
aimed at upgrading the nutritional content of school meals. The purpose of 
the study was to describe and evaluate: (1) overall implementation of the 

SMI; (2) key operational characteristics of school-meals programs at both the 
school district and state agency level; and (3) training and technical 
assistance associated with school-meals programs. Findings are based on data 
collected from self-administered mail surveys, supplemented by telephone 
interviews, from a nationally representative sample of school food directors 
in 2,038 school .districts and from 50 state child nutrition agencies 
responsible for administrating school-meals programs. This second of three 
reports covers the 1998-99 school year. Key findings are summarized under the 
following broad topics: overall status of SMI implementation; procedures 
followed in implementing the SMI; impact of the SMI; selected operational 
issues; and state child nutrition agency operations. The report contains 
numerous tables and the survey instruments used for the data collection. 
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Executive Summary 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
Background 

The National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and the School Breakfast Program (SBP) are 
central parts of a national policy designed to safeguard and promote the nutritional well-being 
of the Nation’s children. The programs are administered by the Food and Nutrition Service 
(FNS) of the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA), operating through State 
agencies (SAs) that have agreements with the local school systems in their States. 

Despite the progress that has been achieved over the years in enhancing the quality of school 
meals, results of research conducted in the early 1990s indicated that school meals, on 
balance, were failing to meet certain key nutritional goals. In late 1993, the USDA launched a 
far-reaching reform of the school meals programs, a reform aimed at upgrading the nutritional 
content of school meals. The several elements of this reform are collectively referred to as the 
School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children (SMI). The status of this initiative, together with 
selected operational issues of these programs, are the principal subjects of this report. 

Purpose of the Study 

In September 1996, FNS contracted with The Gallup Organization, with the support of 
PROMAR International, to conduct a national study of USDA’s school-based child nutrition 
programs. This is the second in a series of three reports. The first report, The School Meals 
Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, was published in October 2000. This 
report builds on the findings of the first year report while examining several new topics as 
well. 




Methodology 

The findings in this report are based on data collected from a nationally representative sample 
of school food authorities (SFAs) participating in the NSLP and from the 50 State child 
nutrition agencies responsible for administration of the program. Data were collected during 
School Year (SY) 1998/99 through use of self-administered mail surveys, supplemented by 
telephone interviews where necessary. 

The database of public school districts maintained by Quality Education Data (QED) was used 
in drawing the sample. Two types of school districts represented in the QED database were 
found to be appropriate for inclusion in the study: (1) regular public school districts and (2) 
school districts administered by supervisory unions. While regular school districts are 
coterminous with SFAs, in the case of supervisory unions it was found that more than one 
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district was served by an individual SFA. Given this difference, regular school districts and 
school districts in supervisory unions were sampled separately. A sample of 2,325 districts 
(2,225 regular school districts and 100 supervisory union districts) was drawn. 

The sample frame for the regular school districts was stratified by two levels of poverty and 
by the seven FNS administrative regions. The sample of 2,225 regular school districts was 
allocated to the 14 strata in proportion to the number of school districts in each stratum. The 
frame for school districts in supervisory unions was stratified by poverty level only; the 
sample of 100 districts was allocated disproportionately to ensure sufficient representation of 
high poverty districts. Within each stratum, the sample was drawn with probability 
proportional to size (PPS), where size was defined as the square root of the number of students 
enrolled in a district. 

Of the 2,325 districts in the overall sample, 2,251 (97%) qualified for inclusion in the study by 
their participation in the NSLP. During the first year of the study, completed surveys were 
collected from 2,038 respondents, a response rate of 91%. During the second year, which is 
the basis of this report, completed surveys were collected from 1,998 respondents, a response 
rate of 89%. Completed surveys were collected from all 50 State child nutrition agencies 
(SAs) in both years. 

Findings 

Key findings of the study are summarized here by the following topics, which correspond to 
chapters in the report: 

• overall status of SMI implementation 

• procedures followed in implementing SMI 

• impact of the SMI 

• selected operational issues 

• State child nutrition agency operations 



Overall Status of SMI Implementation 

The SMI identifies four menu planning options, as well as a fifth option for “any reasonable 
approach,” that schools can use to meet the nutritional standards established by the USD A and 
the US Department of Health and Human Services in their Dietary Guidelines for Americans. 
The four menu planning options are Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NSMP), Assisted 
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Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (ANSMP), Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning, and 
Traditional Food-Based Menu Planning. The purpose of this section is to determine how 
many school districts are using each of the menu planning systems, how far along they are in 
putting these systems in place, and their plans for completing the task. Although the SMI 
began in School Year 1996/97, States were allowed to grant two-year waivers, so the SMI was 
not fully operational until School year 1998/99, the year of this survey. 

Use of menu planning systems 

Survey findings for SY 1998/99 indicate that a large majority of both school districts (80.1%) 
and schools (71.1%) were using one of the two food-based systems. Most of the remaining 
districts and schools were using NSMP, 20.3% and 25.2%, respectively. ANSMP was being 
used in only 3.4% of all districts and 1.9% of all schools, the same share as the year before. 

The distribution of districts among the menu planning systems changed comparatively little 
between SYs 1997/98 and 1998/99. There was a slight shift away from traditional food-based 
and toward enhanced food-based. 

Nutrient-based use for both meals 

Of the school districts using one of the two nutrient-based menu planning systems (NSMP and 
ANSMP) in SY 1998/99, 92.3% were using them in their lunch programs and 70.3% in their 
breakfast programs. Slightly less than one-third (31.8%) of those districts using these systems 
for both meals were conducting a combined lunch/breakfast nutrient analysis. 

Implementation status 

School food directors report significant progress in the implementation of their chosen menu 
planning system. The share reporting that their chosen method was “fully implemented” rose 
from 34.8% in SY 1997/98 to 55.4% in SY 1998/99. Furthermore, the findings indicate that 
most districts are making substantial and rapid progress in moving toward full 
implementation. More than half of those districts reporting full implementation in SY 
1 998/99 had reported that they were no more than three-quarters implemented the year before. 

Future intentions of food-based systems 

Of those school districts using one of the food-based planning systems, 39.1% indicated that 
they were either working toward implementation of a nutrient-based system (22.3%) or 
planning to (16.8%). This is down from the 51.3% that had said in SY 1997/98 that they were 
either moving in this direction or planned to do so. 
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Operational Procedures 

Use of menu cycles and weighting 

Despite the many advantages of using menu cycles to standardize the process, results of the 
first year survey indicated that only about 40% of all districts were using them. Findings from 
the second year reveal solid growth in the number of districts using menu cycles with over 
half of all districts (50.1%) reporting their use in SY 1998/99. The increased use of menu 
cycles was particularly evident among districts using NSMP, ANSMP, and traditional food- 
based menu planning systems and among districts of medium size and poverty levels. 

Of those districts using a nutrient-based menu planning system in SY 1998/99, 81.2% 
assigned weights in conducting nutritional analysis, about the same as the year before. 
However, the share of districts that exclude a la carte sales (67.6%) was down from the year 
before, particularly among the smaller school districts (less than 5,000 enrollment). Although 
the SMI had initially required the use of weights in nutritional analysis for NSMP and 
ANSMP systems, the Child Nutrition Reauthorization Act of 1998 made these actions 
discretionary through SY 2002/03. However, the exclusion of a la carte food sales from the 
analysis is still required. 

Actions of Food-based Districts not Conducting Nutrient Analysis 

A significant share (36.9%) of all districts using food-based systems are conducting nutritional 
analysis, though they are not required to do so. This share is up from 33.1% in SY 1997/98. 
A large majority (94%) of all food-based systems reported having made changes in the 
composition of the foods they serve or in how foods are prepared. 

Status of ANSMP School Districts 

Comparatively few school districts (3.4%) were using ANSMP in SY 1998/99, the same share 
as the year before while the number of State agencies reporting that they are providing support 
dropped from 15 to 12. For those districts using ANSMP, State agencies are the principal 
source of analytic support, providing analysis to 46.4% of the total number. 

Publicizing the nutrient content of menus 

As was revealed in the first year findings, most districts (78.6%) do not publicize the nutrient 
content of their menus. Those districts using nutrient-based menu planning systems are 
almost twice as likely to publicize the nutrient content as are those districts using food-based 
systems, though the gap separating them narrowed between SYs 1997/98 and 1998/99. 
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Impact of the School Meals Initiative 

Impact of Nutrient-Based Menu Planning Systems 

Ease of Implementation 

For most of the key tasks associated with implementation of the nutrient-based menu planning 
systems, a majority or near-majority of the districts view them as a “minor burden.” However, 
some tasks associated with entering and analyzing recipes and menus and obtaining nutrient 
information and information for weighted analysis continue to be seen as a “major burden” by 
most school food directors. This is significant since these tasks are critical to the operation of 
the nutrient-based menu planning systems. Taken as a whole, findings from the second year 
survey indicate that directors viewed the overall array of tasks as slightly less burdensome in 
SY 1998/99 than they had the year before, though not consistently so across all tasks. 

Other Impacts 

Findings for SY 1998/99 show that the demands on staff time for planning menus are 
substantially lower, as more nutrient-based systems become fully operational. It is too early to 
assess the impact on staff time relative to the requirements pre-SMI. A majority of these 
districts continue to report that their menus are “somewhat different” than the year before, 
though an increasing share (around 35%) report “no difference,” suggesting that the pace of 
adjustment is beginning to slow. 

A substantial share of all school districts using nutrient-based systems offered a la carte food 
sales - - 59.8% of elementary schools and 83.7% of middle/secondary schools. While the 
share of districts of less then 1,000 offering a la carte declined somewhat in SY 1998/99, 
among the largest districts, those of 25,000 or more, there was an increase for elementary 
schools. In addition, among those schools offering a la carte sales, the predominant trend 
appears to be one of increased sales. The highest percent of school districts reporting 
increased sales of a la carte are those in the more affluent districts. 

Overall Impact of SMI on All School Districts 

Menu related features 

Changes in menu related features continued to move in a constructive direction in SY 
1998/99. The share of all districts reporting an increase in the use of menu cycles continued 
to be about 20%. 
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Food Procurement and preparation 

Results from the second year survey indicate that school districts continue to make numerous 
changes in their food procurement practices following implementation of the SMI. This 
includes increased purchases of fresh fruit and vegetables (68.8%) and low-fat and/or reduced- 
fat foods (69.4%), greater attention to requiring nutrition information from vendors (71.2%), 
and increased use of product specifications (48.8%). 

Number of food choices 

While most districts report “no change” in the number of food choices offered in reimbursable 
meals, significant shares (ranging from 16.1% to 48.7%) report increased choices. Increased 
choices were most prevalent among fruit, grain/bread, and vegetables. In comparison with 
responses for SY 1997/98, responses for the most recent year indicate that the pace of change 
is slowing and that an increasing share of districts are reaching a new equilibrium in terms of 
the number of food choices they are offering their students. 

Portion sizes 

Changes in portion size are one means that school food directors can adapt their menus to the 
nutritional objectives of the SMI. Findings from the second year survey indicate that districts 
continue to make changes consistent with healthier diets, though the pace of change has 
slowed. This is presumably a result of more districts achieving their desired portion sizes. 

Number of a la carte items offered 

The share of all districts not providing a la carte offerings of individual food categories (e.g. 
entrees, side dishes, desserts, etc.) generally increased slightly between SY 1997/98 and SY 
1998/99. However, among those districts offering these foods a la carte, the share reporting 
an increased number of items rose sharply. The increase was most pronounced for snack and 
beverage items. 

Plate waste 

The predominant view of school food directors is that there has been no change in plate waste 
since the adoption of the SMI. Of those directors who perceive a change in the amount 
wasted, roughly twice as many feel that there is less waste now as feel there is more waste. 
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Difficulty in performing tasks 

Survey respondents were asked if they experienced difficulty performing any of ten specified 
tasks associated with implementation of the SMI. From the standpoint of difficulty, the 
responses indicate that the tasks fall into two groups. For 6 of the 10 tasks, 70% or more of all 
respondents reported “no difficulty” in performing them. The tasks that were perceived to be 
a greater challenge were: documenting last-minute substitutions, substituting nutritionally 
comparable foods, adhering to standardized recipes, and maintaining food production records. 

Program acceptance 

The attitude of the principal stakeholders in the school food program toward the SMI offers a 
useful barometer of the initiative’s success, having been in operation for two to three years. In 
three-quarters or more of the districts, all seven stakeholders (administrative staff, financial 
staff, kitchen managers, cooks, cashiers, students, and parents) are judged by the school food 
directors to be neutral-to-positive in their attitude toward the SMI and what it is all about. To 
the extent there has been an observable change between SYs 1997/98 and 1998/99, it suggests 
a more neutral attitude on the part of some stakeholders. 

School food directors remain highly supportive of the SMI. Of their total number, 67.7% say 
that they are “very positive” or “somewhat positive” and the share in the largest school 
districts (25,000 or more) and in high poverty districts is even higher. 

Selected Operational Issues 

Use of Food Service Management Companies 

The share of all districts contracting with FSMCs continues to grow, increasing from 11.8% in 
SY 1997/98 to 13.8% in SY 1998/99. Of the school food directors working in these districts, 
75.5% reported that they were employed by the FSMC. Most districts that contract with 
FSMCs (75% to 85%) look to the FSMCs to plan and prepare menus and to select and buy 
food. Responsibility for administrative and support tasks, like preparing reimbursement 
claims or selling lunch tickets is divided among the districts (one-third), the FSMCs (one- 
third) and a combination of district and FSMC (one-third). Nearly half (49.1%) of all districts 
under contract to FSMCs determine the amount of their fee on a per-meal basis. Another 
29.3% pay a flat administrative fee while the remaining 18.4% use a combination of the two 
payment systems. 

Of the approximately 1,800 school districts that contracted with FSMCs in SY 1998/99, nearly 
half (48.5%) converted a la carte and snack food sales to a meal equivalent basis in 
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determining the FSMC fee. FSMC performance is most frequently monitored by district 
business managers (70.5%) and district superintendents (56.6%). Although required by 
regulation to do so, only 72.4% of districts managed by FSMCs said that they performed an 
independent check of meal counts. 

Internet Access 

About two-thirds (67%) of all school food directors have access to the Internet from some 
location. Most frequently this access is at the office (82.7%), followed by home (44.8%), and 
the library (25.7%). The majority of those who use the Internet reported using it 1-2 times per 
week, on average. Overall, fewer than half of those directors with access to the Internet had 
ever visited any of the major child nutrition web sites maintained or supported by the USDA. 
Use of the Internet was found to be substantially higher among the larger school districts. 

Direct Certification 

Nationwide, an estimated 70.8% of all districts use direct certification in establishing student 
eligibility for free meals with 34.5% of all approved students certified directly. Most of these 
districts (around 90%) use a State-operated system for this purpose. Of those districts with 
access to State-operated systems, 50.2% indicate that the State notifies the qualifying 
households directly. 

Provision 1, 2, and 3 Schools 

In SY 1998/99, an estimated 4,400 schools (5.5%) in 810 public NSLP school districts (6.2%) 
operated under the Provision 1 , 2, or 3 alternatives for determining student eligibility for free 
meals. These alternatives are used with much greater frequency in the largest districts and in 
high poverty districts. 

Afterschool Care Programs 

Nearly one-third (31.8%) of all public NSLP school districts report that afterschool care 
programs are held in some of their schools. The incidence of these programs is closely 
associated with district size. While 15.2% of districts of less than 1,000 held afterschool 
programs in SY 1998/99, 84.9% of districts of 25,000 or more held them. The vast majority 
of these programs (92%) are held in elementary schools. Most frequently, the programs are 
sponsored by the school district. It should be noted that, in SY 1998/99, child participation in 
afterschool care programs was low. Within the districts that host these programs, participants 
represented only 1 .8% of total enrollment. 
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Survey results indicate that at least 60% of the programs served some food, mostly in the form 
of snacks. To the extent food was served and respondents knew who was responsible for its 
preparation, 50.4% responded that it was program sponsors and 44.7% school food service 
employees. 

Charter Schools 

Across all public NSLP school districts, 6.3% reported having charter schools within their 
districts. The incidence was found to vary from 2.5% among districts of less than 1,000 to 
42.2% among districts of 25,000 or more. About half (46.8%) of all school districts with 
charter schools are responsible for food service to these schools. Just over one-quarter 
(26.5%) report that no food service is provided in their charter schools. Over half (53.9%) of 
districts with less than 1,000 offer no food service to the students in their charter schools. 

Meal Counting Systems 

Of the several different meal counting systems that are in use (with many districts using more 
than one system), those in most frequent use are cashier’s list (55.9%), coded tickets or tokens 
(47.0%), and bar codes/magnetic strips (33.5%). Essentially all districts (98.8%) report that 
someone at the point of service checks each meal to determine that it qualifies as a 
reimbursable meal. When a child comes to the point of service with food items that do not 
qualify as a reimbursable meal, 88.6% indicated that their cashiers instruct the child to return 
and pick up the missing item. The majority of all districts (93.6%) conduct periodic reviews 
of their meal counts to help ensure their accuracy. 

Views of the State Directors of Child Nutrition Programs 

SFA Use of Alternative Menu Planning Systems 

State Directors reported very little change in the number of SFAs using the alternative menu 
planning systems between SY 1997/98 and SY 1998/99. Over 4 out of 5 SFAs continue to 
use one of the two food-based systems with slightly more using the enhanced system (45%) 
compared to the traditional system (38%). To the extent that any change occurred between 
these years, there was a slight shift away from both the ANSMP and the enhanced food-based 
approach and toward traditional food-based menu planning. A decline in the number of State 
agencies (SAs) providing direct ANSMP support from 15 to 12 was also reported. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

As the SMI was in its third year of operation at the time of this survey, the levels of training 
activity were substantially lower than reported in the First Year Report. For example, the 
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median number of training sessions held per SA was 9 in SY 1997/98 compared to 30 during 
SYs 1995/97. Still, most SAs continue to provide training and technical assistance in support 
of the SMI with the number of SAs ranging from 40 to 47, depending on the form of support 
provided. 

Compliance Reviews 

State agencies are required to conduct periodic evaluations of SFA compliance with the 
nutrition requirements of SMI. If the evaluation reveals that the nutritional standards are not 
being met, the SA helps the SFA develop an improvement plan to remedy the deficiency. 
Survey results indicate that the pace at which SAs are conducting these reviews is highly 
variable. While 9 States reported that they had not conducted any reviews in SY 1997/98, 17 
States reported that they had conducted reviews for 20% or more of all their SFAs. The total 
number of school sites reviewed for SMI compliance in SY 1997/98 was 2,201, compared to 
2,356 the year before. Of the SFAs reviewed in SY 1997/98, over half (56%) required 
improvement plans, down from 68% in SY 1996/97. 

Direct Certification 

To lessen the administrative burden of establishing a child’s eligibility for free meals, SFAs or 
their State agency can directly certify those children in households eligible to receive 
assistance through certain means-tested programs. This method is called “direct certification.” 
Of the 50 SAs, 45 reported that they were using direct certification to identify and qualify 
eligible students for free meals. In most of these States (40 of 45), a State agency other than 
the Child Nutrition Agency participated in developing and forward information to the SFAs. 
In 17 of the 40 States, this other agency assumed full responsibility for developing the 
information. The lists of eligible children are generally developed annually (38 of the 45 
States), though a few prepare them more frequently. 

Food Service Management Companies 

Of the 48 States that permitted Food Service Management Companies (FSMCs) to contract 
with SFAs in their States, 41 reported that FSMCs had contracts with 1,675 school districts 
(12% of all public NSLP districts) in their States in SY 1998/99. About two-thirds of all SAs 
reported providing their SFAs with some form of technical assistance relating to FSMCs, most 
frequently in the form of prototype specifications and contract provisions. 

Charter Schools 

State agencies reported that 521 charter schools were participating in the NSLP in 19 States in 
SY 1998/99. Most SAs that maintain separate records for charter schools said that it was their 
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policy to grant charter schools within their States separate SFA status. At the time of the 
survey, 66% of all charter schools taking part in the NSLP had been granted separate SFA 
status. 

State Agency Support for SFA Procurement 

Nearly all SAs (46 of 50) were found to be providing SFAs with some form of procurement 
assistance. This included: technical assistance on request (82%), conducting periodic 
oversight of SFA procurement (78%), providing procurement materials describing best 
procurement practices (74%), and conducting formal training programs (60%). In providing 
procurement support to SFAs, the topics most frequently addressed included those relating to 
Federal and State regulations, labeling and product specifications, and the organization and 
operation of purchasing cooperatives. 

State Agency Supervision of SFA Financial Management 

Most State agencies report that they were providing their SFAs with financial management 
assistance in some form in SY 1998/99. Most frequently, this was in the form of guidance on 
how to price school meals or guidance on establishing and monitoring the performance of 
financial management systems. In SY 1998/99, SAs conducted organization-wide financial 
compliance audits of nearly 1 1,300 SFAs (80% of all SFAs). A relatively small share of these 
audits required follow-up attention (less than 1% in 17 States and no more than 10% in 
another 18 States). Most of the problems requiring follow-up attention are reportedly 
corrected within 3 months. 

State Agency Contracting 

Of the 50 SAs, 22 reported having contract employees on their staffs at the time of the survey 
in SY 1998/99. Most of these contracts are with individuals though some are arranged 
through employment agencies or other State agencies. Many SAs (39 of 50) contract for a 
wide variety of services from other organizations. The most frequented contracted services, 
by far, were computer programming (22 SAs) and nutritional analysis (17 SAs). 
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CHAPTER I: 

INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 

In late 1993, the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) began a major reform of 
the school meals programs known as the “School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children” 
(SMI). The central purpose of this reform is to upgrade the nutritional content of school 
lunches and school breakfasts. This report is the second in a series of three that assess the 
status of SMI implementation and other operational features of the school meals programs. 

This chapter offers a brief introduction to the school meals programs and to the SMI. 
Following this introduction, it describes the purpose of the study and the objectives of the 
report. It concludes with an outline of the contents of this report. 

School Meals Programs 

The National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and the School Breakfast Program (SBP) are 
key instruments of a national policy designed to safeguard the nutritional well-being of the 
Nation’s children. They are administered by the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) of the 
USDA, operating through State agencies (SAs) that have agreements with the local school 
systems in their States. The NSLP was authorized in 1946 followed by the SBP in 1975. In 
Fiscal Year 1999, over 4.5 billion lunches were served to nearly 27 million kids in over 
96,000 schools and institutions and nearly 1 .3 billion breakfasts are served to some 7.4 million 
kids in more than 7 1 ,000 schools and institutions. 

To achieve the health and dietary aims of these programs, participating schools are required to 
serve meals that meet prescribed nutritional standards. Until recently, USDA achieved this 
exclusively by identifying minimum amounts of food types (meat/meat alternative, 
bread/grains, vegetables, fruits, and milk) that were to be incorporated in meals that were 
nutritionally balanced and provided approximately one-third of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances (RDAs) developed by the National Science Foundation. 

To help all Americans make better dietary choices, the USDA and the US Department of 
Health and Human Services jointly developed the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. The 
Dietary Guidelines were first issued in 1980 and have been updated every five years since. 
Among other recommendations, the Dietary Guidelines call for diets in which fat comprises 
no more than 30% of caloric intake and saturated fat accounts for less than 10% of total 
calories for individuals two years of age and older. While these Dietary Guidelines were 
developed for Americans of all ages, they offer a useful standard against which to measure the 
performance of the NSLP and SBP. 
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Despite increased attention to the Dietary Guidelines and the development and growth of 
programs like the NSLP and SBP, nutritional imbalances are increasingly commonplace in the 
American diet, indicating the need for changes in what we eat if we are to have healthful diets. 
An excessive intake of fat, saturated fat, and sodium and too little intake of foods containing 
complex carbohydrates and fiber have been shown by an accumulation of scientific evidence 
to have harmful health consequences. 

Substantial progress has been achieved over the years in enhancing the quality of school 
meals. Nevertheless, results of USDA research conducted in the early 1990s indicated that 
school meals, on balance, were not meeting certain key elements of the Dietary Guidelines. 
School lunches were found to exceed the recommended levels of fat, saturated fat, and sodium 
by a substantial margin and fell short of the recommended level of carbohydrates. 

The School Meals Initiative 

The USDA developed the School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children for the purpose of 
bringing schools meals in compliance with the Dietary Guidelines. The SMI has four major 
missions. They are: 

1. Meeting the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. Nutritional requirements that help 
make it possible for school meals to meet the Dietary Guidelines are the centerpiece of 
the SMI. Schools were to begin compliance with the Dietary Guidelines at the 
beginning of School Year 1996/97 unless granted a waiver to postpone 
implementation until no later than SY 1998/99. There are now five menu-planning 
options that schools can use to meet the new standards. The fifth approach which 
allows schools to develop their own menu planning system was added in May 2000. 
The options are: 

• Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NSMP) 

• Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (ANSMP 

• Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning 

• Traditional Food-Based Menu Planning 

• Alternative Menu Planning 



NSMP and ANSMP are both accomplished through use of computer nutrient analysis. 
The principal distinction between the two is that NSMP is conducted by the school 
district or “school food authority” (SFA) while a second party, such as the State Child 
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Nutrition Agency or a consultant conducts the nutrient analysis for ANSMP. Both 
techniques represent a significant departure from the approach that was formerly used. 
The other two menu planning options - enhanced food-based and traditional food- 
based - continue to base menu planning on prescribed portion sizes and food 
components. The principal difference between the two food-based approaches is that 
the enhanced system calls for increased quantities of vegetables, fruits, breads, and 
grains. Despite their different approaches, all menu-planning systems are required to 
achieve the same result; that is to produce meals that meet the Dietary Guidelines. 

2. Providing nutrition education, training, and technical assistance. Under the banner of 
Team Nutrition, the USDA provides an extensive array of nutrition education, 
training, and technical assistance support for State and local school food professionals. 
This includes training standards and materials, and the creation of public/private 
partnerships to promote healthy eating among school children. 

3. Making improvements in donated commodities. With the guidance of its Commodities 
Improvement Council, the USDA has made a number of changes in its commodity 
distribution program. Collectively, these changes have further improved the 
nutritional profile of the commodities the USDA buys for donation to schools. More 
recently, the USDA has initiated “Food Distribution 2000,” a major review of all 
aspects of the program that will result in additional reform. 

4. Streamlining program administration. To free the time of school food personnel for 
the increased demands of the new menu planning systems, the Department has made 
changes designed to reduce the administrative burdens and paperwork requirements of 
the participating school districts. For example, the Department has extended the 
length of the coordinated review effort (CRE) cycle from 4 to 5 years. It also 
eliminated the requirement that school districts conduct daily checks of their meal 
counts if the district has an established record of accurate meal counts. 

Purpose of the Report 

This report is the second of three that will be issued as part of this study. The principal focus 
of the First Year Report was the SMI, its status, how it was being implemented, and its 
impact, as of School Year (SY) 1997/98.' That report marked the first collection of SMI 
information from a nationally representative sample of school districts since the initiative got 




1 FNS, USDA, SMI Implementation Study: First Year Report. Prepared by the Gallup Organization and 
PROMAR International, October 2000. 
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underway in SY 1996/97. The only other source of detailed information relating to the SMI 
was from an evaluation of a USDA-sponsored demonstration of Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning that had been conducted in 34 SFAs in SY 1994/95 through SY 1996/97. 2 

The objectives of this Second Year Report are two-fold. They are as follows: 

• Implementation of the School Meals Initiative. The primary objective of the report 
is to assess progress in the implementation of the SMI as of SY 1998/99, including 
comparisons with the previous school year. The impact of the SMI on a number 
of operational and performance measures is examined as well. 

• Special issues. A secondary objective of the report is to examine several program 
issues of current interest to FNS. This includes the role of food service 
management companies in school feeding programs, use of the Internet by SFAs, 
the use of direct certification of eligibility for free and reduced price meals, the 
participation of SFAs in after-school care programs, and the use of alternative 
meal counting systems. 



Outline of the Report 

The report describes and interprets results of the second year surveys of a national sample of 
public SFAs participating in the NSLP and of the 50 State Child Nutrition Agencies. The data 
were collected during SY 1998/99. We begin with a brief description of study methodology, 
including study design, sample selection, and data collection procedures in Chapter II. This is 
followed in Chapter III by a description of some of the key characteristics of school districts 
participating in the school meals programs. 

The following three chapters are devoted to the SMI, its current status and impact. In the first 
of these, Chapter IV, we provide an up-dated assessment of the schools’ progress in 
implementing the alternative menu planning systems. In Chapter V, we review the experience 
of the SFAs in applying the operational procedures required under the SMI. This is followed 
in Chapter VI by an examination of the impact of SMI on a wide range of factors including 
staffing requirements, food procurement and preparation, and program acceptance. 
Throughout these chapters, comparisons are made between the status of the SMI in SYs 
1997/98 and 1998/99. 



2 FNS, USDA, Evaluation of the Nutrient Standard Menu Planning Demonstration: Final Report, Prepared 
by Abt Associates, August 1998. 
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Chapter VII is devoted to an examination of the several operational issues that are of topical 
interest to FNS. For each topic, the level and nature of SFA involvement is described. The 
final chapter, Chapter VIII, is based on information collected from the State Child Nutrition 
Agencies. Beyond reviewing the status of the SMI as viewed from the vantage point of the 
State, a range of operational topics are examined including State Agency involvement in SFA 
procurement, supervision of SFA financial management, and contracting for services. 
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CHAPTER II: 

METHODOLOGY 

Study Design 

This report is part of a three-year study of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s school-based 
child nutrition programs. The study is based on data collected from a nationally representative 
sample of school food authorities (SFAs) participating in the National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP) and from the State agencies responsible for administration of the program. Data for 
the study were collected through use of self-administered mail surveys, supplemented by 
computer-assisted telephone interviews, where necessary. Two surveys - one for the SFAs 
and another for the State agencies - were administered in SY 1998/99. 

Survey instruments for SY 1998/99 were developed in the spring of 1998. Both instruments 
were reviewed by the Education Information Advisory Committee (EIAC) of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. The SFA survey used in SY 1997/98, which served as the model 
for this instrument, was pre-tested with six school districts from different parts of the nation 
and ranging in size from less than 5,000 enrollment to more than 120,000. 

Design of the sample and its implementation are discussed in the following section. Once the 
sample was drawn, State CN Agencies were asked to confirm that the sampled SFAs within 
their respective States were participating in the NSLP and to provide names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers for each SFA. This information was collected in early 1998. For the 
second year surveys, pre-notification letters were mailed in February 1999 to SFAs in the 
sample, including those that failed to respond to the first year survey, followed by SFA and 
State survey mailings about one week later. For those SFAs that did not respond to the survey 
or to the follow-up prompts or that provided incomplete responses, telephone interviews were 
conducted,, as required, during May- August 1999. Data collection for the year-two surveys 
was concluded in September 1999. As indicated in Table II- 1, the SFA response rates 
(number of completed interviews divided by the eligible sample size) varied from 77% to 
93%, with an overall response rate of 88%. For the State survey, the response rate was 100%. 

Sample Design and Implementation 

The universe for the State agencies for the year-one study consisted of the Directors of Child 
Nutrition Programs in all 50 States. Since a census was conducted of all 50 agencies, a 
sample was not required. The target population of SFAs was comprised of all public SFAs in 
the 50 States and the District of Columbia. In most instances, SFAs are coterminous with 
school districts; in a few instances they are not. The database of public school districts 
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maintained by Quality Education Data (QED) of Denver, Colorado was determined to be the 
most complete and accurate frame readily available to the study. 

Within this frame, it was determined that there were two types of school districts that were 
appropriate for inclusion in the study. One was what QED termed “regular public school 
districts.” The other type consisted of fiscally independent districts that were administered by 
“supervisory unions.” Of the 14,104 public school districts in the frame, 13,192 were regular 
districts and 912 were districts in supervisory unions. And while regular public school 
districts were identical to SFAs, it was determined through consultation with several State 
agencies that in some supervisory unions more than one district was served by an individual 
SFA. In effect, with the supervisory union districts it was not known which district belonged 
to which SFA and how many SFAs there were among these districts. Given this difference, 
regular school districts and school districts in supervisory unions were sampled separately. 
Assuming an eligibility rate of 95% and a response rate of 90%, it was determined that a 
sample of 2,325 districts - consisting of 2,225 regular school districts and 100 supervisory 
union districts - was required. 

The frame for the regular school districts was first stratified into fourteen strata according to a 
cross-classification of poverty status and USDA regions. Two levels of poverty (high and 
low) and FNS’s seven administrative regions were used. The Orshansky measure in the QED 
frame was used to define poverty levels. High poverty districts were defined as those districts 
where 30% or more of the enrolled students were from families with incomes below the 
poverty line. According to this definition, 32% of the districts were classified as high poverty, 
and 68% of the districts were classified as low poverty. 

The sample of 2,225 regular school districts was allocated to the 14 strata in proportion to the 
number of school districts in each stratum. Therefore, the sampling fraction was about 
2,225/13,192 = 16.87% in all strata. Table II- 1 describes the sample allocation to each 
stratum. Within each stratum, the sample was drawn with probability proportional to size 
(PPS), where size was defined as the square root of the number of students enrolled in a 
district. By using the square root instead of the actual enrollment, the skewness in the size 
distribution was reduced so that a sufficient number of small districts could be included in the 
sample. 

Since the QED database includes all school districts, including some that do not participate in 
the NSLP, it was necessary to ask the State agencies to review the list of sampled districts in 
each of their States to determine if any were ineligible for inclusion in the study. Of the 2,225 
regular school districts, 67 districts (3%) were found to be ineligible. This share is consistent 
with the results of past studies. 
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Table II-l: Regular public school districts, 1998 


Stratum 


Poverty 

(high=l, 

low=2) 


Region 


Total 

population 

size 


Total 

sample 

size 


Sample 

size 

(Eligible) 


Completed 

interviews 


Response 

rates 

(%) 


1 


1 


1 


198 


33 


33 


26 


77 


2 


1 


2 


324 


55 


55 


49 


90 


3 


1 


3 


751 


127 


126 


116 


91 


4 


1 


4 


203 


34 


34 


29 


90 


5 


1 


5 


555 


94 


94 


84 


89 


6 


1 


6 


1,411 


238 


237 


221 


93 


7 


1 


7 


800 


135 


133 


119 


93 


8 


2 


1 


1,088 


183 


175 


155 


88 


9 


2 


2 


2,813 


474 


451 


401 


88 


10 


2 


3 


1,781 


300 


291 


271 


90 


11 


2 


4 


1,046 


177 


169 


133 


77 


12 


2 


5 


494 


83 


83 


77 


89 


13 


2 


6 


651 


110 


109 


97 


87 


14 


2 


7 


1.077 


182 


168 


150 


85 


Total 






13,192 


2,225 


2,158 


1,928 


88 



Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: Second Year Report, 2001 . 



The frame for school districts in supervisory unions was stratified by poverty level - high 
poverty and low poverty, using the same Orshansky cutoff. Thus, it contained 145 high 
poverty districts and 767 low poverty districts. The sample was allocated to the two strata 
disproportionately, with 32 to high poverty districts and 68 to low poverty, to ensure sufficient 
representation of high poverty districts. Within each stratum the sample was drawn based on a 
probability proportional to size sampling scheme, i.e. using the same procedure that was used 
for sampling the regular school districts. As noted above, more than one of these districts 
could be associated with the same SFA. There were instances where both high poverty 
districts and low poverty districts were being served by the same SFA. Table II-2 below 
provides the details of the sample of supervisory union districts. 
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Table II-2: Public school districts in supervisory unions, 1998 



Stratum 


Poverty 


Total 

population size 


Total sample 
size 


Sample size 
(Eligible) 


Completed 

interviews 


1 


High 


145 


32 


30 


24 


2 


Low 


767 


68 


63 


46 


Total 




912 


100 


93 


70 


Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: Second Year Report , 2001. 



Data Analysis and Reporting 

The sample data were weighted so that inferences could be drawn regarding the universe of all 
public school districts in the 50 States and the District of Columbia that participate in the 
NSLP. Weights were designed to adjust for differential probabilities of selection and non- 
response. Since those school districts that are in supervisory unions were selected into the 
sample through a sampling of supervisory unions rather than the districts themselves, there 
was no straightforward way to calculate the selection probability for each sampled school 
district in a supervisory union. Instead, the selection probability for these districts was 
estimated by simulating the sampling process 1,000 times. The simulation procedure was 
carried out separately for the high poverty stratum and the low poverty stratum. 

At the outset of each chapter, key research questions to be addressed in the remainder of the 
chapter are identified. Results of the analysis are presented in tables accompanied by 
interpretive text. Most results are cross-tabulated by district size, program participation, and 
district poverty level. When appropriate, results are also cross-tabulated by school type and 
the type of menu planning system being used. These measures and their subgroups are 
defined as follows: 

• School district enrollment (as of October 31, 1998): 

- Less than 1 ,000 
1,000 to 4,900 

- 5,000 to 24,900 

- 25,000 or more 

• Program participation (School Year 1998/99): 

Both NSLP and SBP 

- NSLP only 
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• District poverty level (share of district enrollment approved for free and reduced 
price meals as of October 31, 1998): 

- High (>60%) 

- Medium (3 1 -60%) 

- Low {< 30%) 

• School type : 

- Elementary - Schools composed of any span of grades not above Grade 8. 

- Middle/secondary - Schools that have no grade lower than Grade 6 and 
continue through Grade 12 

- Other schools - Schools that include grade spans other than those defined 
above, including, for example, schools with a K-12 grade span. 

• Menu planning systems: 

- Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NSMP) 

- Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (ANSMP) 

- Enhanced Food-Based Menu Planning 

- Traditional Food-Based Menu Planning 

- Other menu planning systems 

To assess the statistical significance of differences between subgroups of school districts, t- 
tests were performed for certain variables. Between group differences that were found to be 
significant at the .01 and the .05 levels are reported. However, discussion is largely confined 
to variables that exhibit a difference between subgroups that is statistically significant at the 
.01 level. This approach compensates for the possibility of finding significant differences by 
chance alone when conducting multiple t-tests. 

Research Questions 

A series of research questions for each of the two primary objectives of the report provided the 
overall framework for analysis of the survey data. The objectives and their associated 
research questions are as follows: 
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Objective 1 - Implementation of the School Meals Initiative 

For School Food Authorities: 

• Which menu planning options (or combination of options) are SFAs now using 
and how has this changed since last school year? 

• What is the current status of implementation? 

- If nutrient analysis of recipes and menus is being conducted: 

- What procedures are being used? 

- Is the analysis weighted or unweighted? 

- Have lunches and breakfasts been combined? 

- How often are menus re-analyzed? 

• To what degree has performance of the following tasks required for 
implementation of NSMP been a burden to the school food directors and staff: 

- Obtaining nutrient data for foods not in the database? 

- Obtaining reimbursable meal serving information for weighted analysis? 

- Standardizing recipes? 

- Meeting all the required nutrient standards? 

- Acceptability of food items, menu items, recipes, and menus? 

- Skill/training requirements? 

• Do SFAs disclose the nutrient content of the meals they serve? If so, what form 
does the disclosure take? 

• Compared to last year, what changes have SFAs made with regard to: 

- Use of menu cycles? 

- Use of self-serve foods (salad bars/theme bars, etc.)? 

- Availability of a la carte foods? 

- Number of menu choices? 

- Portion sizes offered (including tailoring portion size to age category)? 
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• Compared to last year, what changes have SFAs made in recipes and food 
preparation techniques? 

- Use of standardized recipes? 

- Use of USDA quantity and NSMP recipes? 

- Time devoted to recording food production information? 

- Modify recipes to decrease fat/sodium? 

- Change food preparation techniques to decrease fat? 

• Compared to last year, what changes have SFAs made in food procurement? 

- Purchase of fresh fruits/vegetables? 

- Purchase of prepared, convenience foods? 

- Use of USDA donated commodities? 

- Purchase of low-fat/reduced-fat foods? 

- Requiring nutrition information from vendors? 

- Use and content of product specifications? 

- Use of purchasing cooperatives? 

For State Agencies'. 

• How many SFAs within each State are using each of the authorized menu planning 
options (or combinations of options)? 

• What role has the State played in assisting public SFAs in the selection and 
implementation of new menu planning systems? 

• Have State agencies offered general training sessions to SFAs to present the 
various menu planning options? If so, how many sessions were held and how 
many SFAs have been trained? 

• Have State agencies provided public SFAs with nutritional expertise? With 
computer expertise? With on-site technical assistance? 

• Have State agencies developed plans and procedures to provide ANSMP to SFAs 
in their States? Are the State agency staffs responsible for this or are they using 
outside resources? 

• How are States monitoring SFA compliance with the School Meals Initiative? 
How many school sites have been reviewed? Are State Agencies conducting SMI 
reviews and Coordinated Review Efforts (CRE) Administrative Reviews 
simultaneously? 
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• To what extent have notifications been required due to SFAs not satisfying 
program requirements? 

Objective 2 - Special Issues 

For School Food Authorities 

• For those SFAs contracting with a food service management company (FSMC) for 
food service: 

- Is the respondent (school food director) employed by the FSMC or by the 
school district? 

- From a list of specified food service functions, which ones are performed by 
the FSMC, the school district, or jointly? 

- On what basis is the FSMC fee determined? When these fees are computed 
on a per-meal basis, are a la carte and snack foods included and if so, how 
are they converted to a meal equivalent basis? 

- Who at the SFA is responsible for monitoring FSMC performance? 

- Does the school district periodically verify the accuracy of the meal count 
claimed by the FSMC? 

• How many SFAs use direct certification of children in Food Stamp (FS), 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), or Food Distribution Program 
on Indian Reservations (FDPIR) households to qualify for free meal eligibility? 

• For those SFAs that use direct certification with information provided by the State: 

- Does the State contact the qualifying households directly or do they send the 
SFA a list for use in certifying students? 

- When the SFA receives a list of eligible students from the State, does the 
SFA send a letter of notification to the household and, if they do, are 
households required to return the letter to become certified? 

• In how many school districts are after-school care programs being held? For those 
school districts providing after-school care: 

- How many schools are providing this care? 

- Who are the principal sponsors? 

- How many children participate in these programs? 
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- To what extent is food served to participants in these programs? For those 
that provide food, are they snacks or meals, who is responsible for food 
preparation, and do they receive Federal reimbursement for the food service? 



• How many school districts have “charter schools” operating within their systems? 
For those that do, who administers their food service programs? 

• What types of meal counting systems are being used by school districts to 
determine the number of reimbursable meals that are served each day? 

• How many school districts have someone at the point of service check each child 
to determine that the food they have taken qualifies as a reimbursable meal? And 
if someone checks, what action do they take when the food items do not qualify as 
a reimbursable meal? 

• How many school districts review their meal counts to ensure their accuracy and 
how are these reviews conducted? 

• How many school districts donate leftover food to charitable institutions and with 
what frequency? 

• How many school food directors have access to the Internet, at work or at home, 
and with what frequency is it used? 

• How many school districts are operating schools under the special assistance 
alternatives (Provisions I, II, and III) to the normal requirements for annual 
eligibility determinations and daily meal counts, and for those districts that are, 
how many schools are participating? 



For State Agencies 

• How many States operate a system for the direct certification of children in 
households in the FS, TANF, and FDPIR for free meals? 

• For those States that operate a direct certification system: which State agency is 
responsible, how often are lists developed, and are qualifying households 
contacted by the State or is the information forwarded to SFA’s for action? 

• For those States that do not operate a direct certification system, are SFAs 
provided technical assistance on how to conduct direct certification locally? 

• How many States prohibit the use of Food Service Management companies 
(FSMCs) in managing school food service programs? 
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For those States within which SFAs are presently contracting with FSMCs to 

manage their food service operations: 

- How many State Agencies require FSMCs to register with the State? And 
for those that do, how many FSMCs are currently registered? 

- How many State Agencies review the contracts with FSMCs and for those 
that do, is it done pre-award or post-award? 

- How many State Agencies provide technical assistance to SFAs in 
contracting with FSMCs and in what forms? 

For those State Agencies that have “charter schools” operating within school 

districts in their states: 

- How many charter schools are participating in the NSLP? 

- Who operates the food service program in these schools, the charter school 
itself or the school district within which it is located? 

- How many States grant charter schools that operate their own food service a 
separate legal authority to function as a “school food authority” and how 
many charter schools have been granted SFA status? 



For those State Agencies that provide their SFAs with some form of assistance in 
the procurement of goods and services: 

- In what form is this assistance provided and what topics have been treated 
within the past two years? 

- Does the State conduct periodic oversight of SFA local procurement? 

- How many State Agencies promote the use of cooperative purchasing under 
State auspices and for those that do, which State Agency is responsible for 
procurement and how many SFAs participate in State-managed 
procurement? 

What forms of financial management assistance are State Agencies providing to 
SFAs? 

How many SFAs were the subject of State-conducted organization-wide financial 
and compliance audits during SY 1997/98, how many of those audited required 
State Agency attention to resolve problems, and how long did it take to resolve 
these problems? 
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• How many State Agencies receive copies of the Local Education Agency cost 
allocation plans for the SFAs in their State? 

• How many State Agencies have contracted employees on their staffs? For those 
that do how many, by type of contract? 

• What types of services do State Agencies contract for? 
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CHAPTER III: 

SCHOOL DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 
Introduction 

This chapter provides an overview of a few key measures of the operations and characteristics 
of the public schools and school districts participating in the US Department of Agriculture’s 
school meals programs in SY 1998/99. 

This information serves a couple of purposes. First, it offers an up-dated snapshot of major 
dimensions of the program. In several of the tables that appear below, we compare the 
national estimates for SY 1998/99 with the estimates that appeared in the First Year Report for 
SY 1997/98. These comparisons are suggestive of the trends that are occurring in these 
parameters. 

A second purpose of the information included in this chapter is to provide the reader with a 
basis for interpreting the results that appear elsewhere in this report. Many of these results are 
arrayed by the same breakdown of district characteristics that appears in the tables below. 
With the information contained in this chapter, it is therefore possible to determine the 
distribution of key parameters - e.g. number of school districts, schools, and students - among 
the resulting outcomes. 

For this purpose, national estimates are provided for: 

• Number of schools and school districts. 

; 

• Student enrollment. 

• Students approved for free and reduced price meals. 

• Number of meals served (free, reduced and full price). 

• Student participation in the school meals program. 

Schools and School Districts in the NSLP/SBP 

Results of the Second Year survey indicate that there were about 13,115 public school districts 
operating more than 82,000 public schools taking part in the NSLP in the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia in SY 1998/99. The estimated number of schools is only about 0.2% 
below the number reported by FNS on the basis of its administrative records. 
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As indicated in Tables III- 1 and through III-3, school districts of less than 5,000 enrollment 
account for more than 85% of the total number of districts but only 45% of the number of 
schools and 33.8% of total enrollment. At the other extreme, there are around 230 school 
districts with an enrollment of 25,000 or more. While these districts account for less than 2% 
of the total number of districts, they operate nearly one-quarter (24.1%) of all schools and 
enroll nearly one-third (3 1.4%) of all students. 



Table 111-1: Comparison of NSLP School District Characteristics 



in SYs 1997/98 and 1998/99 



District characteristics 


SY 1997/98 


SY 1998/99 




(percent) 


(percent) 


District size 17 






Less than 1,000 


43.1 


42.4 


1,000 - 4,999 


41.6 


43.3 


5,000-24,999 


13.5 


12.6 


25,000 or more 


1.8 


1.8 


Program participation 






NSLP and SBP 


74.9 


74.9 


NSLP only 


25.1 


25.1 


District poverty level 27 






High (>60% f&r) 


15.5 


17.3 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


38.9 


37.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


45.6 


45.6 




(number) 


(number) 


Total number of districts 


13,503 


13,115 



l; Total school district enrollment as of October 31 in the respective school years. 
v Represented by the share of total enrollment in the respective school years 



approved for free and reduced-price (f&r) meals. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, October 2000 and 
School Meals Initiative Implementation Study. Second Year Report, 2001. 



Not surprisingly, the distribution of school districts by district characteristic (Table III- 1 ) 
changed very little between SYsl997/98 and 1998/99. Though the change was slight, it is 
noteworthy that the number of districts in the smallest size class (less than 1 ,000 enrollment) 
dropped below the number in the next largest size class for the first time. As recently as SY 
1989/90, the smallest size class held a commanding 49.5% versus 36.5% lead over the next 
size class in terms of the number of districts. 
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There was also a slight shift in the distribution of districts by poverty level (as represented by 
the share of enrollment qualifying for free and reduced price meals). Around 250 districts 
moved from the medium poverty category to the high poverty category. As noted later in this 
chapter, Second Year survey results estimated a slight increase in the share of overall 
enrollment approved for free and reduced price meals. This contrasts with FNS administrative 
records that register a small decline between these years. 

Nearly three-quarters (74.9%) of all districts offer their students both lunch and breakfast. 
The remaining districts participate only in the NSLP. Of the total number of schools in 
districts that take part in the NSLP, a very small share participate exclusively in the SBP 
(0.6%) or in neither the NSLP nor the SBP (0.8%). 

The distribution of school districts, schools, and students among the three poverty levels (low, 
medium, and high) is roughly 40/40/20 for all three measures. To the extent there is any 
deviation, there is a slightly larger share of districts (45.6%) in the low poverty category and a 
slightly larger share of total enrollment (21.2%) in the high poverty category. 

A three-part system of classifying schools by grade level was used in this study. They were 
classified as “elementary,” “middle/secondary,” or “other.” The “other” schools are those that 
include grade spans other than those defined as elementary (any span not above Grade 8) or 
middle/secondary (no grade lower than Grade 6 and through Grade 12). A school with 
Kindergarten through Grade 12 would be classified as an “other” school, for example. 

As indicated in Table III-2, 84% of all school districts include at least one elementary school 
and 74.2% include one or more middle/secondary schools. There are nearly twice as many 
elementary schools as middle/secondary schools (49,000 versus 26,000, roughly) though 
elementary schools have an average enrollment that is only 60% that of the average 
enrollment of middle/secondary schools (469 versus 784). As a result, total enrollment is 
divided somewhat more evenly with elementary schools accounting for 50%, middle/ 
secondary schools for 45%, and “other” schools for the remaining 5%. 
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Table III-2: Number of Public NSLP Schools and School Districts by 
Selected District Characteristics and School Type, SY 1998/99 



District characteristics 


Schools 


School districts 


Number 


Percent of total 


Number 


Percent of total 


All districts 


82,239 


100.0 


13,115 


100.0 


District size 17 










Less than 1,000 


10,022 


12.2 


5,520 


42.4 


1,000-4,999 


26,917 


32.8 


5,636 


43.3 


5,000-24,999 


25,374 


30.9 


1,635 


12.6 


25,000 or more 


19,739 


24.1 


232 


1.8 


Program participation 










NSLP and SBP 


59,631 


70.6 


9,370 


74.9 


NSLP only 


23,612 


28.0 


3,139 


25.1 


SBP only 


535 


0.6 


- 


-- 


Neither NSLP nor SBP 


641 


0.8 


-- 


— 


District poverty level 27 










High (>60% f&r) 


16,977 


20.7 


2,258 


17.3 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


32,637 


39.8 


4,824 


37.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


32,439 


39.5 


5,941 


45.6 


School type 37 










Elementary 


48,698 


60.2 


11,017 


84.0 


Middle/secondary 


26,067 


32.2 


9,726 


74.2 


Other 


6,081 


7.5 


3,569 


27.2 



y Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1998. 



27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 
October 31, 1998. 

37 For school districts, number of school districts and percent of all school districts that include schools 
of the respective type. For example, 1 1,017 school districts (84.0 % of the total) include elementary 
schools. 

Source; School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: Second Year Report, 2001 . 
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SMI IMPLEMENTATION STUDY: SECOND YEAR REPORT 

School District Characteristics 



Table III-3: Student Enrollment in Public NSLP School Districts by 
Selected District Characteristics and School Type, SY 1998/99 



District characteristics 


Student enrollment 


Total 


Share of total 


All districts 


(thousand) 

46,064 


(percent) 

100.0 


District size 17 






Less than 1,000 


2,468 


5.4 


1,000-4,999 


13,093 


28.4 


5,000-24,999 


16,017 


34.8 


25,000 or more 


14,486 


31.4 


Program participation 






NSLP and SBP 


39,172 


87.5 


NSLP only 


5,571 


12.5 


District poverty level 27 






High (>60% f&r) 


9,754 


21.2 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


17,730 


38.5 


Low (<30% f&r) 


18,580 


40.3 


School type 






Elementary 


22,816 


50.1 


Middle/secondary 


20,434 


44.9 


Other 


2,309 


5.1 



v T otal school district enrollment as of October 31, 1998. 

1J Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of 
October 31, 1998. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: Second Year Report, 2001. 



The cross-classification of districts appearing in Table III-4 is revealing in a couple respects. 
As might be expected, since participation in the breakfast program has been proportionately 
higher in high poverty areas, the vast majority (71%) of all districts that limit their 
participation to the lunch program are in low poverty areas. Nearly all of these districts are in 
the smaller size categories as well, with over half (51%) having an enrollment of less than 
1 ,000. It is also noteworthy that the incidence of high poverty is nearly as great among the 
smallest districts (23%) as it is among the largest districts (24%). 
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Student Participation 

Lunches 

An estimated 4 billion lunches were served to students attending public schools participating 
in the NSLP in SY 1997/98. This is about 5% less than the number of lunches measured by 
FNS through its administrative records. 1 Of the total number, nearly half (47.6%) were served 
free while 42.8% were full price and 9.6% were reduced price. 

Consistent with earlier findings, free lunches account for a much larger share of the total 
among the largest districts, those districts that participate in both the NSLP and the SBP, and 
in the poorest districts. Conversely, the incidence of full-price lunches is greatest among the 
smallest districts, those that provide lunch only, and those with the lowest level of poverty. 2 



Table III-5: Number of NSLP Lunches Served in Public NSLP School Districts 
by Type of Meal and by Selected District Characteristics, SY 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Full-price 


Reduced- 


price 


Free 


Total 


Number | 


Percent 


Number | 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number [ 


Percent 




(million) 




(million) 




(million) 




(million) 




All districts 


1,717 


42.8 


383 


9.6 


1,911 


47.6 


4,012 


100.0 


District size 17 


















Less than 1 ,000 


135 


54.5 


24 


9.6 


88 


35.9 


247 


100.0 


1,000-4,999 


607 


52.9** 


92 


8.0** 


449 


39.1** 


1,148 


100.0 


5,000-24,999 


621 


44.5* 


170 


12.2** 


605 


43.3** 


1,397 


100.0 


25,000 or more 


354 


29.0** 


97 


8.0 


768 


63.0** 


1,219 


100.0 


Program participation 


















NSLP and SBP 


1,428 


40.1 


354 


10.0 


1,776 


49.9 


3,558 


100.0 


NSLP only 


289 


63.8** 


29 


6.4** 


135 


29.8** 


454 


100.0 


District poverty level 27 


















High (>60% f&r) 


166 


16.6 


72 


7.2 


764 


76.2 


1,003 


100.0 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


632 


39.7** 


156 


9.8** 


804 


50.5** 


1,592 


100.0 


Low (<30% f&r) 


919 


64.9** 


155 


11.0** 


341 


24.1** 


1,415 


100.0 



17 Total school district enrollment as of October 31, 1998. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals as of October 31,1 998. 
** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1 ,000; 



program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

* Between group differences significant at the .05 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1 ,000; 
program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level — high. 

Source; School Meals Initiative Implementation Study : Second Year Report, 2001. 



1 After excluding lunches served to children participating in the NSLP outside the 50 States and in private schools, 
USDA’s administrative records indicate that about 4,210 million lunches were served in SY 1997/98. 

2 Poverty is measured in the report in terms of the share of total enrollment that is approved for free and reduced price 
meals. This measure is frequently used in studies of primary and secondary education. A close, positive relationship 
between this measure and the share of meals that is served free and at reduced price is therefore to be expected. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Table III-6: Comparison of the Distribution of Lunches Served by Type of Meal 
and by Selected District Characteristics, SYs 1996/97 and 1997/98 
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program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report, October 2000; Second Year Report, 2001. 



SMI IMPLEMENTATION STUDY: SECOND YEAR REPORT 

School District Characteristics 



A comparison of the distribution of lunches by type of meal (i.e. free, reduced-price, and full 
price) in SYs 1996/97 and 1997/98 reveals little change. Some increase in the share of 
reduced price lunches, especially in the low-poverty districts, is indicated. 

It should be noted that some school districts do not charge any of their students for meals, 
regardless of whether they meet the eligibility criteria for free or reduced-priced meals. This 
includes school districts participating in the so-called “Provision II and III” alternatives to 
annual determinations of eligibility for free and reduced-price meals. These alternatives are 
provided as a means of streamlining program administration at the State and district levels. 

A few States are also experimenting on a pilot basis with free “universal” breakfast programs. 
But even in those schools, Federal reimbursement is still based on the free/reduced-price/paid 
categories even though the child is not paying for the meal. A Congressionally mandated 3- 
year pilot project for universal school breakfasts also began in six school districts in SY 
2000/0 1 . In this pilot, all breakfasts served in the “treatment” schools are reimbursed at the 
free rate. 



Breakfasts 

On the basis of this survey, it is estimated that about 1 billion breakfasts were served in SY 
1997/98 to students attending public NSLP school districts in the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. Of this number, most were free (77.5%) or reduced-price (7.6%). 

The concentration of breakfasts in the high poverty school districts is dramatic. While these 
districts account for only 21% of total enrollment in all NSLP districts, they account for nearly 
double this share (39%) of all breakfasts served. As with lunches, there is little evidence of 
change between SYs 1997/98 and 1998/99 in the distribution of breakfasts served when 
compared by district size or poverty level. 
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SMI IMPLEMENTATION STUDY: SECOND YEAR REPORT 

School District Characteristics 



Table III-8: Comparison of the Distribution of Breakfasts Served by Type of Meal and by 



Selected District Characteristics 9 SYs 1996/97 and 1997/98 



District characteristics 


Full-price 


Reduced-price 


Free 


Total Number 


1996/97 


1997/98 


1996/97 


1997/98 


1996/97 


1997/98 


1996/97 


1997/98 






( millmrO 
















All districts 


14.6 


14.9 


7.0 


7.6 


78.4 


77.5 


1,059 


970 


District size 17 


















Less than 1,000 


23.7 


24.6 


10.6 


11.4 


65.7 


63.9 


57 


51 


1,000-4,999 


18.7** 


17.7** 


8.1** 


8.3 


73.2** 


74.0** 


248 


227 


5,000-24,999 


15.8** 


16.9** 


7.0** 


8.7 


77.2** 


74.4** 


363 


320 


25,000 or more 


9.6** 


10.2** 


5.6** 


5.7 


84.8** 


84.1** 


390 


372 


District poverty level 27 


















High (>60% f&r) 


6.7 


7.8 


5.0 


5.6 


88.4 


86.7 


407 


380 


Medium (31-60% 


16.3** 


15.8** 


7.6** 


8.7 


76.0** 


75.5** 


480 


436 


Low (<30% f&r) 


28.9** 


29.9** 


9.8** 


9.8 


62.3** 


60.3** 


171 


153 



l/ Total school district enrollment in the respective years. 



27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals in the respective 
school years. 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 
poverty level - high. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , October 2000; Second Year Report, 
2001. 



Students Approved for Free and Reduced Price Meals 

Of the 46.1 million children enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools in SY 
1998/99, 16.4 million or 35.5% of the total were approved to receive free meals. Another 3.4 
million (7.3% of the total) were approved to receive reduced-price meals. These shares are 
slightly higher than the 33.7% and 7.1%, respectively, estimated by FNS on the basis of 
October 1998 administrative records for all school districts participating in the NSLP. 
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SMI IMPLEMENTATION STUDY: SECOND YEAR REPORT 

School District Characteristics 



Table HI-9: Share of Total Enrollment in Public NSLP School Districts Approved to 
Receive Free and Reduced Price Meals by Selected District Characteristics , and School 

Type , SYs 1997/98 and 1998/99 





1997/98 


1998/99 


District characteristics 


Free 


Reduced-price 


Total 


Free 


Reduced-price 


Total 




approvals 


approvals 


Enrollment 


approvals 


approvals 


Enrollment 




(percent of enrollment) 


(thousand) 


(percent of enrollment) 


(thousand) 


All districts 


32.6 


6.9 


48,227 


35.5 


7.3 


46,064 


District size 17 

Less than 1 ,000 


28.8 


9.0 


2,525 


30.7 


9.4 


2,468 


1,000-4,999 


25.8** 


6.7** 


13,028 


26.7** 


7.0** 


13,093 


5,000-24,999 


29.7** 


6.6** 


17,491 


36.6** 


7.6** 


16,017 


25,000 or more 


42.4** 


7.1** 


15,183 


43.0** 


7.0** 


14,486 


Program participation 
NSLP and SBP 


34.9 


7.2 


43,031 


36.9 


7.5 


39,172 


NSLP only 


13.4** 


4.6** 


5,196 


24.8** 


6.2** 


5,571 


District poverty level 27 














High (>60% f&r) 


63.1 


8.2 


10,132 


76.3 


9.7 


9,754 


Medium (3 1 -60% f&r) 


36.4** 


8.3** 


18,134 


36.1** 


8.5** 


17,730 


Low (<30% f&r) 


13.7** 


5.0** 


19,961 


13.4** 


5.0** 


18,580 


School type 














Elementary 


39.4 


8.0 


24,105 


44.4 


8.8 


22,816 


Middle/secondary 


25.1** 


5.7** 


21,728 


26.6** 


5.9** 


20,434 


Other 


32.2** 


7.2** 


2,394 


24.7** 


6.1 


2,309 



17 Total school district enrollment in the respective school years. 

27 Represented by percent of total enrollment approved for free and reduced-price meals in the respective school 



years. 

** Between group differences significant at the .01 level. Reference groups used: district size - <1,000; 

program participation - NSLP and SBP; poverty level - high; school type - elementary. 

Source: School Meals Initiative Implementation Study: First Year Report , October 2000; Second Year Report, 

2001. 
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SMI IMPLEMENTATION STUDY: SECOND YEAR REPORT 
Overall Status of the School Meals Initiative Implementation 



CHAPTER IV: 

OVERALL ST A TUS OF THE SCHOOL MEALS INITIA TIVE 
IMPLEMENT A TION 

The SMI Implementation Study: First Year Report (1999) represented the first comprehensive 
assessment of SMI and its initial impact since its start of operation in modified form in SY 
1996/97.' This chapter will focus on the continuing progress made by school districts in 
implementing the changes required by the SMI. 

Without doubt, the SMI is the most far-reaching change to be made in the school meals 
program since its enactment in 1946. The changes that have accompanied the SMI have 
impacted nearly every major interest in the system from the kids who eat the meals to the 
cooks who prepare them, from the school food staff who plan the menus and buy the food to 
the State and Federal agencies that administer the programs. 

Arriving at the SMI 

When the NSLP began shortly after World War II, school meal requirements were aimed at 
ensuring that children got enough to eat, including a balanced diet of nutritious foods. 
Schools participating in the NSLP were required to meet certain “meal patterns” which 
included minimum amounts of five principal components: meat or meat alternate, 
bread/grains, vegetables, fruits, and milk. Different size helpings of each component were 
specified for each of five age/grade categories. 

The prescribed types and quantities of components for a school lunch for grades 4 to 12 are 
shown in Table IV-1. Comparable tables are available for other grades and for school 
breakfasts. 

In the early 1990’s, it was determined that the excessive consumption of certain foods was 
having harmful effects on the health of Americans, including children. An assessment of the 
nutritional content of the school lunch and school breakfast programs conducted in early 1992 
revealed that, on balance, the meals provided through these programs were not in 



1 With the approval of their State administering agency, school districts could be granted waivers to 
postpone implementation until no later than SY 1 998/99. 
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